CHAPTER XII
AFTER THE REVOLUTION
"BEFORE considering the literature produced during
and after die final stage of revolution, which brought
self-government to the whole of Ireland and virtually
complete independence to three-fourths of it, some general
observations are necessary.
Shaw once observed that a man with a broken leg is
unhealthily aware of his leg, and that a country with a
broken nationality is unhealthily preoccupied with its
nationality. When a race finds itself condemned to an
inferior status, and distrusted, there is a perpetual tendency
towards exaggerating its claim to full right; and exaggera-
tion in the long run breeds a bitter scepticism. To accept
one of the current phrases which has some intelligible con-
tent, Ireland presents a bad case of the inferiority complex.
Much of its literature tends to affirming more than can be
made good; and the reaction is seen in bitter self-
mockery.
Joyce's two main books, whatever else they may be,
are the study of a diseased mind ; and a great part of the
disease is the inferiority complex, pride run mad. What
is healthy in them, what gives them their power, is the
fight for freedom. But Joyce's case is exceptional in Irish
literature, because the freedom at stake for him is freedom
from Irish fetters, self-imposed by the race. He contends
for the right of the individual soul to assert itself in its
own fashion. Plunges into disgustfulness are no less
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